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In 1832 the eastern question entered an acute phase. In November, 1831, Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, rebelled against Sultan Mahmud II? and by the middle of the following year Ibrahim Pasha, commander of the insurgent army, conquered Syria and threatened Constantinople. The sultan appealed for help to the western Powers but met with indifferent success. Metternich merely went through his usual intricate diplomatic motions. The attitude of France was even more ambiguous. Mehemet Ali was her protege, and his rebellion was not altogether unwelcome in Paris because it tended to facilitate French designs on Africa, which later led to the conquest of Algeria. England, whose friendship for the Porte Wellington had so recently and so solemnly proclaimed, proved hardly more responsive than had Austria and France. Palmerston turned a deaf ear to Stratford Canning's ardent plea for the immediate dispatch of a naval force to the Levant and the conclusion of a formal alliance with Turkey. He would not commit himself beyond promises of diplomatic intervention, and he did not agree to send a naval squadron to the Archipelago until May, 1833, that is, after Mahmud had come to terms with Mehemet Ali.
Unlike the western Powers, Russia was eager to give Turkey military assistance. The Turko-Egyptian War offered a golden opportunity for the consolidation of Russia's hold over the "sick man" on the Bosphorus. Nicholas, moreover, saw in Mehemet Ali a rebel against his suzerain and a tool in the hands of revolutionary France. Both the tsar and Nesselrode professed, and probably believed, that the establishment of the pasha at Constantinople would have made the Turkish capital a center of subversive agitation and a meeting place of the revolutionary "rabble" (including Polish emigres), an eventuality they were determined to prevent at any cost. In the middle of November General N. N. Muravev was sent to Constantinople and Alexandria on a double mission; to assure the sultan of Nicholas's unfaltering friendship and to persuade Mehemet Ali to make peace with Mahmud. A supplementary instruction dated December 6, 1832, N.S., directed Muravev and A. P. Butenev, Russian ambassador to the Porte, to place at the disposal of the sultan for the defense of his capital a Russian squadron of five sails of the line and four frigates. Although Muravev reached Constantinople on December 21, N,S., the very day of Turkey's crushing defeat at Konieh, the Ottoman government showed no haste in accepting the Russian offer. It was not until February 2, 1833, N.S., when the position of Turkey became truly desper-